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THE WAITING. 
I wAIt and watch: before my eyes 
Methinks the night grows thin and gray ; 
I wait and watch the eastern skies 
To see the golden spears uprise 
Beneath the inflame of day! 


Like one whose limbs are bound in trance 
I hear the day-sounds swell and grow, 
And see across the twilight glance, 
Troop after troop, in swift advance, 
The shining ones with plumes of snow! 


I know the errand of their feet, 
I know what mighty work is theirs; 
I can but lift up hands unmeet, 
The threshing-floors of God to beat, 
And speed them with unworthy prayers. 


I will not dream in vain despair ; 
The steps of progress wait for me ; 

The puny leverage of a hair 

The planet’s impulse well may spare, 
A drop of dew the tided sea. 


The !oss, if loss there be, is mine, 
And yet not mine if understood ; 

For one shall grasp, and one resign, 

One drink life’s rue, aud one its wine, 
And God shall make the balauce good. 


O power todo! O baffled will! 
O prayer and action! ye are one. 
Who may not strive, may yet fulfill 
The harder task of standing still, 
And good but wished with God is done. 
John G. Whittier. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


THE SOCIETY’S EXTERIOR RELATIONS. 


[In printing the article which follows we find it necessary 
to express our dissent at some points. 
tributor’s views, and they are intelligently and interest- 
ingly presented ; but we see the case in several particulars 
from a different standpoint. Our notes are inserted at some 
of the places where they appear called for.—Eps. 


These are our con- 


Tue“ Question for Young Friends” has drawn forth 
some instructive answers, especially those reported in 
the INTELLIGENCER AND JouRNAL of the 7th inst. I 
should like to add my quota to the store of informa- 
tion on which, I trust, at some future day, though 
hardly in my life-time, will be wrought improvements 
in that religious organization which, I believe, is to 
conserve the great and fundamental truths of Chris- 
tianity. That truth, I apprehend, is the communion 
of man’s spirit with that of his Maker, and the guid- 
ance which we believe God stands ready at all times 
to render to those who are willing to accept and fol- 
low it. 


PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 21, 1891. { 
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Although all other denominations hold this doc- 
trine, and perhaps hold it as firmly as do the Friends,! 
yet they depend upon certain other observances as 
aids to faith and righteousness which Friends wholly 
reject. And it is the rejection of these, more than 
the slight differences in creed or dogma, that distin- 
guishes the Friend from other Christians. The So- 
ciety of Friends, if not a declining, is certainly not 
an increasing, people. It was, I believe, estimated at 
the death of George Fox they numbered seventy or 
eighty thousand, and at the present time the num- 
ber is hardly greater. In some localities where they 
were once numerous the Society is extinct, but their 
descendants are still there, members of other churches 
and I confidently assert that they generally are dis- 
tinguishable for upright and Christian conduct. If 
then the Society as a whole has not declined, it is 
because its gains in some quarters have counterbal- 
anced the losseswhich it has certainly sustained in 
others. Whetherthis process will continue is one ques- 
tion, and whether Friends should be content barely 
to hold their own, is another and perhaps more 
doubtful one. But if they are to hold their own in 
any given locality, if the migration is not always to 
go on, if Quakerism is not like Buddhism to become 
wholly extinct in the country of its birth, the out- 
ward organization of the Society must submit to some 
modifications. 

All small sects have a tendency to become extinct, 
and this in an increasing ratio; and this tendency 
with Friends is due to causes that lie on the surface. 
They affect a peculiar form of speech and though it 
is not at all essential to their faith, yet being associ- 
ated with it, the abandonment of the former cer- 
tainly does weaken the latter in the estimation of the 
subject himself? But Friends where they are few 
in numbers cannot maintain exclusive schools, and 
their children consequently pass the years of child- 
hood and youth in close association with children of 
other denominations. They necessarily lose their 
distinctive speech, which indeed if retained would 
be a constant inconvenience in communicating with 
teachers and companions and they never resume it. 

Religious subjects are seldom mentioned among 
children under fifteen, but when mentioned they are 
rarely treated in any spirit of reverence,—I mean 
dogmatic portions. There is generally some sharp 
girl or boy who has a stale jest or two that raise the 
5 {} With no other religious body, we think, is this doctrine 
fundamental.—Eps. } 


(2? How nearly the difficulty of maintaining the use of the 
“ plain language”’ by Friends isolated among those who do not 
use it becomes an impossibility we do not undertake to discuss 
here, but we exhort all Friends not to abandon it, and especially 
not in their families.—Eps.]} 
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laugh so ready on children’s lips. Sedulous atten- 
tion on the part of parents might, perhaps ought, to 
counteract such influences, but it is difficult to im- 
press on the young the necessity of being different 
from other children whom they regard as good as 
themselves in every particular open to observation, 
and who may often be the objects of admiration for 
scholarship or other qualities, intellectual or moral. 

At alater period, when the social instincts begin to 
develop, the young man or woman is likely to seek a 
wider circle than the small meeting affords. A re- 
ligious society is eminently a social organization, and 
when a young man or woman is ready to marry, the 
instincts of nature demand a far wider range of 
choice than the small meeting affords. Indeed the 
consequence would ultimately be bad,if Friends 
should marry in a society so restricted that all the 
members would soon be closely related. Marrying 
out of meeting is, so far as I can see, the most potent 
cause of the diminution of the Society. I do not 
know what statistics may show, but so far as my ob- 
servation extends the children of mixed marriages 
never become Friends.’ The parents having to make 
choice are most governed by considerations of con- 
venience. The church is near at hand, the children 
universally * prefer it to the meeting, and as the par- 
ents are balanced these influences determine the 
decision. 

In denominations which have large congregations 
there are numerous associations which afford scope 
for the activity of the young. Thereare prayer meet- 
ings where the swelling emotions may find expres- 
sion, charitable societies where their benevolent feel- 
ings may be gratified, missionary societies where 
they may hear reports of missionary adventure among 
the heathen of foreign lands or our own. And these 
bind in a common interest those whom nature impels 
to seek each other’s society. Of this there can be 
nothing in the small meeting,’ and young Friends are 
irresistibly attracted by social feelings to such gather- 
ings. 

There is indeed another consideration which must 
weigh heavily with any parent in such circumstances. 
A father who dies and leaves children with a mother 
not a Friend, knows if he has had ordinary experi- 
ence, that they will not attend Friends’ meetings, and 
that in nine cases out of ten, they will attend church 
or stay at home. Now how can this be avoided ? 
What can the father impress on his children’s minds 
to attach them to the meeting rather than the church? 
He tells them that church people and heathen are all 
equally the subject of God’s grace; that in seeking 
salvation Friends have no peculiar advantages ; that 
every one who follows the light will be accepted, 
whether it lead him to church or to meeting; and in 

[® This is very far from the case: many do, and many more 
would, if the Society would exert itself to that end.—Ebs.]} 


‘If this were true: if children universally preferred the 
church to the meeting, it would prove certainly that the Society 
of Friends was not adapted to their needs. We think the word 
altogether too strong.—Eps. |] 

[° This is true substantially of Friends who are isolated, or 
whose meetings are small. It has long been seen that it was de- 
sirable for Friends (as in going West) to gather together. But in 
our meetings generally there are now opening many opportunities 


| ble place of worship. 





for benevolent work.—Ebs. } 
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addition to this he sees multitudes of people whom 
he esteems qnite as good as himself who attend 
church. It is trae we might perhaps inspire our 
children with a dislike for hireling ministry that 
they would be indisposed to listen. But the gospel 
of hate in its mildest forms is dangerous, and it is 
doubtful if it be entirely safe to rest a principle upon 
mere dislike of anything, especially of an agency 
that professes to work for good, and certainly does 
work for morality. The grounds on which George 
Fox denounced a hireling ministry do not exist in 
this country, and are not common in thisage. We 
may perhaps safely teach the uselessness of outward 
ordinances, but in this our growth would find most 
church members to agree, and it would constitute no 
barrier to church attachments. 

If we would retain young Friends, the meeting 
must be made—I would not say more attractive, but 
more interesting. A man who was brought upin a 
meeting where once there was a numerous attend- 
ance and an earnest ministry, may continue from the 
force of association or habit to attend when he is old, 
though the ministry be silent. But to expect young 
people without such associations or memories to at- 
tend such meetings week after week, and sit an hour 
in blank silence, or at least to hear some sporadic ex- 
ercise, is an expectation which is destined to disap- 
pointment. One of your correspondents speaks of 
unacceptable preaching. I have repeatedly heard 
the outward atonement earnestly preached in a 
Friends’ meeting, and in a small country meeting 


| once I heard nine speakers in an hour and a half. 


It is my belief, that some day, without silencing 
the spontaneous delivery of the word, and without 
infringing on the period allotted tosilent worship, an 
order may be established whereby instructive por- 
tions of the Scriptures may be read and solemn ex- 
hortation addressed to the assemblage under the au- 
thority of the church as represented in yearly meet- 
ings ; and the choice must be between this and extinc- 
tion. If home instruction could supply the place 
of all ministry and all church teaching, it would only 
prove that the religious society is not necessary, 
though it may be of some use. 

I have no suggestions to make as to what should 
be read in meeting except to say that my necessities 
once obliged me to live for twenty years in the coun- 
try, where an Episcopal Church was the only accessi- 
It is the custom there to read 
the Ten Commandments slowly and distinctly in the 
hearing of the people whenever they assemble for 
worship, and as often as I heard them not only was 
it without any diminution of their solemnity, but I 
verily believe it was with an increasing sense of the 
obligation to be watchful against the forbidden acts. 
I would be glad if some venerable Friend would read 
these to our young folk at every meeting, even were 
it twice a day. The prophets and the apostles have 
left many which we might hear with almost equal 
advantage, but to make a selection would require the 
united wisdom of the most experienced ministers 


| and elders. Yet I am persuaded that it may be done. 


J. D. McPHeErson. 
Washington, D. C. 
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YOUNG AND OLD IN THE SOCIETY. 


I nave been very much impressed with the various | 


articles that have appeared in several recent numbers 
of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, bearing upon the 
lack of interest shown by the young members of the 
Society of Friends in its religious meetings. The ex- 
tracts from letters written upon the subject by a num- 
ber of these young members have been deeply inter- 
esting to me. The editorial referring to these, I 
think, is very appropriate and forceful, but I feel that 
it should not be interpreted as the final word upon 
the subject. 

It seems to me that there has never been a matter 
put under investigation in the columns of the paper 
more important, more potent for good to the Society 
of Friends than this is. N» Society can long exist, 
however good may be its principles, however import- 
ant its testimonies, that does not hold the sympathy 
and love of its young men and women. Age may be 
wisdom, but it is not power and strength. 

The founders of our Society were young men. 
George Fox was but twenty-three years old when he 
began to preach, Robert Barclay was of the same age, 
and Edward Burrough was but twenty. To this list 
of young men we may add a fourth, William Penn, 
who as a college boy became a convert to Quakerism, 
and at twenty-three suffered imprisonment for at- 
tending a meeting of Friends. It was the zeal of 
young men that gave vigor to the infant society, just 
as the power and energy of youth gave impetus to the 
rise of Christianity. 

How can we be otherwise than cognizant of the 
fact that our Society is in its decadence, so long as the 
young men and women are indifferent to its religious 
services ? Some years ago, a youth, the nephew of a 
Friend well known, either personally or by reputa- 
tion to all the readers of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JourNAL,—while sitting in New York Yearly Meet- 
ing, whispered to his uncle, ‘“ Why, this is an old 
men’s meeting, isn’t it?” Alas! it was an old men’s 
meeting, and an old men’s meeting it had been for 
many a year. 

The scores of deserted meeting-houses, and the 
scores more that have but a handful of occupants 
during the hours of religious worship, tell the story 
of the sad effects of old men’s meetings. It does not 
mitigate the sorrowful result to say the young have 
not been faithful, that they have been carried away 
by the glitter of that which is less spiritual in relig- 
ious services, by the attractions of a formal religion, 
or an eloquent ministry. The result, no matter how 
it has been brought about, is what should most con- 
cern us, and reproaches will not remedy the trouble. 
Some who have written on this matter have made this 
mistake, and by their censure have simply tended to 
still farther weaken the bond that now so feebly holds 
the young unto us. 

It is better far to open our minds to the fact that 
the meetings of the Society of Friends lack elements 
needful to the young minds of to-day, may I not say 
to all thoughtful, intelligent minds of to-day ? Some 
may say to this, Here is the very root of the declen- 
sion,—the young have exalted the mind above the 
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spirit, and are carried away by the allurements of the 
intellect,—but who that carefully considers the mat- 
ter can so conclude? 

The young who have left the Society,—or who, 
being still with us, are seldom at our meetings, seem 
no less obedient to the manifestations of the Spirit 
in their own souls than are their elders. They are 
just as devoted to good, just as pure, just as noble, 
just as true to God. They are our own sons and 
daughters, and we know their sterling integrity. 
They do criticise the ways of Friends, do speak 
lightly of their forms, do indicate an unwillingness 
to go to their meetings, or a fondness, perhaps, to go 
to some other, but we know they honor our devotion 
to what we esteem highly,—do indeed prize greatly 
the fundamental principle that characterizes us 
Friends. It is not our religion they disrespect or dis- 
esteem, but it is the form that has grown about our 
religious exercises. 

May we not have a continuance of the symposium 
upon this subject in fature numbers of the INTELLI- 
GENCER AND JouRNAL ? An honest and free expres- 
sion of thought from those that have something to 
say upon the subject? It must be a free expression 
to be of value. Those that engage in the discussion 
tnust be willing to express all that they feel to be true 
as bearing upon the matter, and all must be willing, 
as well, to hear and to tolerate the various testimo- 
nies that may be offered. We may thus, perhaps, 
find out what, as a Society, we have done, or just as 
likely what we have left undone, that has made usa 
society so largely of old people. 

If opportunity be thus given I shall, perhaps, have 
something to say in the next issue about what I 
think are some of the causes that have brought about 
this result. Wm. M. Jackson. 

New York, Second month 13 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

THE SERVICE OF THE MINISTRY. 
Ir is good for us sometimes to “See ourselves as 
others see us,” and perhaps in no sphere of active 
service in the church is this more needed than in the 
exercise of the gift in the ministry, as it is under- 
stood and accepted by the Society of Friends. The 
criticisms in reply to the inquiry as to the indiffer- 
ence of some of our younger members, and the rea- 
sons given therefor that have found expression 
through the columns of the INTELLIGENCER AND Jour- 
NAL, Ought not to be judged harshly or regarded as 
displaying any want of attachment to its principles 
and testimonies; rather should it prompt those among 
us who have been called to this service to ask as did 
the disciples of the Master: “IsitI? IsitIl? Am 
I betraying the cause of Him to whom I owe alle- 
giance ?” thus bringing their own work to the judg- 
ment seat, be willing that the Searcher of hearts 
make inquisition, and as the verdict is rendered be 
ready to respond “ not my will but Thine be done.” 
It was said of old: “If judgment begin at the 
house of God,”—if it begin first at us,—“ what shall 
be the end of them that obey not the gospel?” We 
see how great a responsibility is laid upon those who 
minister in holy things; if they fail or become luke- 
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warm in the service, it leads to weakness and apathy 
in the body, and this being the result, have we not 
as ministers cause for close examination of the ground 
upon which we stand, that it may be made clear to 
our own minds how far we are responsible for the 
declensions that are apparent and for the low state 
of religious life amongst us ? 

The Apostle testified: “ We have this treasure in 
earthen vessels that the exceeding greatness of the 
power may be of God and not from ourselves,” and 


this fact should lead to close watchfulness, lest we | abling and prompting each in all climes to seek and 


| appropriate sustenance essential to physical exist- 
its purity, | 


who have been entrusted with the treasure suffer the 
vessel to become tarnished,—to lose 
through the weakness of the earthly nature in us,— 


| 
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For Friends’ Intellizencer and Journal. 
ACTION THE LAW OF BEING. 
In the domain of the world of matter we believe the 
human intellect has not yet discovered a point of ab- 
solute stillness and perfect rest. A somewhat similar 
arrangement or general plan of law we think is 


| evinced throughout all grades of animal existence. 


and it cease to be as “ the savor of life unto life” to | 


those who hear. 

Much of the weariness and want of interest in 
the spoken word as handed forth from our galleries, 
comes from an undue prolonging of the service, a 
going over again and again of the same ground, 
without point or purpose except the multiplying of 
words,—or, as a faithful elder, in her caution to one 
who was yet young in the gospel service, expressed 
it, “a prolonging of the exercise beyond the life.” 


And this is a condition that it is often difficult to | 


avoid, yet one that requires the closest watching and 
the most prayerful attention to guard against. 

Then there are some in our membership who are 
frequently drawn out in vocal testimony, and who 
continue to occupy the time of our meetings, whose 
ministry has not been acknowledged by the body. 
In many cases these become burdensome, for lack of 
that intelligent discernment of their position which 
would enable them to see their standing in the meet- 
ing, and help them to bear with patience and meek- 
ness their spiritual burdens rather than lay them be- 
fore the meeting which is not prepared to acknowledge 
that a “ gift of the ministry” had been bestowed upon 
the speaker. In our excellent Discipline the subject 
of the ministry is weightily considered, and the ad- 
vice and caution it contains, if observed by those who 
apprehend they have a call to the ministry, there 
would be little necessity for the adverse judgment 
so frequently expressed concerning what is handed 
forth in our gatherings. 

There is one wholesome exhortation that meets 
the case, and it is a rule for us all to bearin mind 
when in the exercise of this responsible service: 
“ Begin in the life, and end in the life.” 

A MINISTER. 


As many faults come from our not esteeming our- 
selves enough, as from esteeming ourselves too much. 
— Montesquieu. 

“A wiIsE man gets happiness from what he is 
rather than from what he has. What he is remains. 
What he has—who will insure that? Plutarch says 
that Alexander caused to be painted on a table a 
sword within the compass of a wheel, to show that 
what he had gotten by the sword was wheeled about 
by fate or fortune. Therefore, with all thy gettings, 
get wisdom. Seek to be rather than to have. There- 
away lies happiness.”—“ Men and Manners.” 





An instinctive capacity and befitting structure and 
organization have been benevolently bestowed upon 
the various grades of animal and insect life, en- 


ence, comfort, and enjoyment ; yet nowhere bestowed 
upon entire inertness. 

Appetite and keenest enjoyment result from effort 
under right control,—nature’s enduring, universal 
terms to all that live, small and great alike. The 
craving for sustenance,—the appetite,—stimulates ef- 
fort, and exercise is wisely made the basis of health 
and enjoyment in accord with an all-wise economy 
instituted at the dawn of creation. Effort, motion, 
labor are so indelibly imprinted in nature’s code 
throughout material creation, as in the writer’s view 
to render mystical the account given of the supplant- 
ing or change of physical laws instituted by Omnis- 
cience as the penalty of Mother Eve’s transgression. 

We believe no gift or endowment was bestowed 
in vain; and by that of reason we recognize justice 
and consistency in relation to our physical existence 
and necessities, and not of less importance are those 
in the domain of mind and spiritual existence. Each 
of us of the present generation has a part to bear of 
responsibility in upholding the existing tone and 
customs of society, whether implicitly copied from 
the distant past, or such as call for change to keep 
abreast with trath in this age of learning and consci- 
entious inquiry. In the distant past the Mosaic Law 
declared, “Thou shalt love, supremely, thy Creator, 
and thy neighbor [every human being] as thyself.” 
As interpreted in this age of learning this law points 
out a path of conscientious self-denial and Christian 
restraint. Would it not lead to, and result in, the 
ultra conclusion scarcely heard or thought of amidst 
the charms of pride and fashion’s tyranny? This 
ultra conclusion impending, briefly stated, is that 
each individual of physical and mental ability is 
justly bound to coatribute by personal effort to the 
general supply of human needs as much as he or she 
takes out, it being in accord with the Creator’s be- 
nevolent arrangements, and likewise a violation of 
natural justice as well as of Christian principle to 
live upon the toil of our fellow beings,—all of whom 
are objects of His benevolence. During the business 
portion of life, this reasonable and just service will 
include support of declining age and imbecility, also 
the training and education of youth to fit them for 
the duties awaiting them. 

Again, the Mosaic Law declares : “ Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” Butin the present polite 
age, is not this oft-spoken term used as simply im- 
plying transient or impassionate attachment ; while 
the vital, enduring part rests on an abiding sense of 
justice due betwixt all as members of the same family, 
high or low, learned or illiterate? Love when bear- 





ing practical fruits is so intertwined with the princi- 
ple of justice, that both usually hold sway together, 
else they both soon decline. Pride indulged in as an 
outgrowth of wealth and its trappings, is at variance 
witb both; as also with the precepts and example of 
Jesus, the perfect pattern for Christians worthy the 
name. A most important feature of our day and na- 
tion is the eager struggle prevalent for the rapid ac- 
cumulation of wealth, reckoned by the millions, 
The personal notoriety, too commonly based on 
wealth, or bestowed on combinations in business en- 
terprises having command of ample means, while 
presenting inducements and enticements, too often 
result disastrously to large numbers of good business 
men, with their deserving families. 

In theory our civil government appears excellent, 
and based on Christian principles, and yet there is 
cause to fear departures in numerous mammoth mo- 
nopolies now extensively being formed. They will 
prove difficult to curb, unless the individual mem- 
bers are swayed by the same sense of justice and the 
consciousness of accountability in the higher tri- 
bunal for all nations. 

—In the above communication is given expression 
to my thoughts, as nearing the sunset of life I look 
back over a period of about eighty years, during 
which have occurred vitally important changes in 
the face of our great country with its excellent civil 


institutions, also in the customs, habit, and tone of 


society in general. J. 

Chester county, Pa. 

For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

YOUNG FRIENDS AND THE SOCIETY. 
“Wuy do young Friends not take a deeper interest 
in the Religious Society to which they belong? Why 
are our meetings so small?” If young Friends could 
be induced to give expression to their thoughts on 
this subject, without hesitation, it would no doubt be 
much more easy to solve the question. I have been 
disturbed by this subject in more ways than one. 
There has seemed to me so much danger in bringing 
forward these thoughts so frequently as we do, for 
fear of discouragement they may bring to many. I 
can well remember the distress of mind it gave me, 
years ago, when this subject was brought forward, 
to think of having a Society I so dearly loved die 
out. 

We know in our home teaching that to make a 
home happy we must be bright and cheerful ; dis- 
couragement will not increase the love. I believe it 
needs the same element in our religious meetings. 
Have we no blessings to bring forward, nothing en- 
couraging to offer? This side might bring the in- 
crease. The Good Father is most certainly nearer us 
when we are in this frame of mind. Do we not all 
believe in his ability to strengthen us? Let us trust 
our meetings to his care. 

The young Friends, I feel, would take more inter- 
est in our business meetings if they were more often 
made of service in them, and appointed on our vari- 
ous committees. Noone can say with truth that they 
are not capable of filling some of these positions. By 
service they will be rendered more competent. It 


| such words were spoken. 
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has become a habit in many of our meetings, in form- 
ing our committees, to appoint the same persons, over 
and over, month after month, and year after year, 
loading them down with cares, which I feel the 
young Friends would so like to assist in. Then, too, 
if our meetings are to be kept up, why not bring these 
young Friends forward, give them experience in 
these duties? They will bring young, sweet life 
work to our assistance. Then I feel our meetings 
will be no cause of discouragement to us. God will 
give the increase; ask Him. 
AN OLD FRIEND. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

FUNERALS AT MEETING-HOUSES. 
I am unwilling to let the communication from I. H 
on Friends’ funerals, which appeared in your iss 
First month 24th, pass without an expression of 
cordial approval. His were indeed “ words 
spoken,” and I have long felt that it was quite 
The practice of hol 
funeral meetings at private houses is most object 
able; usually it is attended with general discon 


| and confusion, and almost always with a want o1 


the solemnity due to the occasion. Private houses, 
in the cities at least, are not adapted to such pur- 
poses ; of the country I cannot speak so well, but I 
have often and often seen the things of which I. H.C. 
speaks,—the crowding, the blocking up of stairways 
and hall-ways, even the aged and infirm obliged to 
stand. Then, too, the speakers are out of sight and 
out of hearing, as to most of the company. 

One of the objects of these mournful gatherings 
is to give the friends of the afflicted family the op- 
portunity to testify their sympathy by going and sit- 
ting down and communing with them in spirit, but 
how utterly is this purpose lost sight of when the 
nearest and dearest friends are obliged, as they fre- 
quently are, to seek accommodations in some remote 
part of the house, or, as often happens, are not able 
to obtain access to it at all, but are compelled to stand 
in the street ! 

In the cases of the comparatively recent deaths 
amongst us of Samuel Willetts, William H. Macy, 
and Tbomas Foulke, the funerals were wisely held in 
the meeting-house, and how greatly this tended to 
promote solemnity and decorum amongst the large 
assemblages of people who gathered on these occa- 
sions! How different would have been the scene if 
they had been held in private dwellings. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. C. 


Cuarity has various senses: but is excellent in all 
of them.— Wm. Penn. 


A “man of God.” Yes, truly a man who proved 
by his own life and words the reality of the union 
between earth and heaven, between the finite and 
infinite, between this weary world and the blue, star- 
lit heavens and all beyond. A“ manof God.” Yes, 
one who rendered God, who is a Spirit, more visible 
by the spiritual life he led, because God reveals bim- 
self from within created beings and not simply around 
or above them. 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1891.—No. 9. 
THIRD MONTHS 1, 1891. 
THE SHUNAMMITE'’S SON. 
GOLDEN TEXT.—For as the Father raiseth the dead, and. quick- 
eneth them, even so the Son quickeneth 
whom he will.—John 5: 21. 
ReaD II. Kings 4: 8-37. 


Suvunem, wherethe incidents of onr lesson took place, 
was one of the cities belonging to the tribe of Issa- 
char, and was situated about five miles south of 
Mount Tabor. The brief history given of a great wo- 
man who lived there introduces us to the social and 
home life of the Hebrews; and we see that while in 
the palaces of their kings there was a want of re- 
spect for the prophets of the Lord and a following 
after the corrupt way of the idolatrous nations around 
them, in the home life of the common people there 
was still a reverence for the Divine Word and an ef- 
fort to keep alive the worship of God, and that 
among those who were of influence in the towns and 
cities away from the royal capital, there were earnest- 
hearted men and women, to whom the sight even of 
the prophets of the Lord was a great comfort. We 
find a lesson of deep instruction in this. When 
Elijah, discouraged and wishing for death, hid him- 
self in a cave that he might escape his enemies, he 
thought he was all that was left of the prophets, but 
it was revealed to him that still seven thousand in Is- 
rael had not bowed unto Baal nor kissed his image. 
So has it been in all the ages since. No apostasy from 
the truth is so complete that a remnant is not left to 
preserve to future generations ‘a knowledge of God 
and a love for righteousness. 

Where was a great woman, etc. That this Shnnam- 
mite was one whom the people of her city regarded 
with respect, that she was possessed of much worldly 
substance, that she had a kind and hospitable spirit, 
and that she was pious,—is evident from what is 
said of her interest in Elisha; and all these things 
entitled her to be called a great woman. 

He turned in thither to eat bread, etc. The prophet 
made this home one of his stopping places as he 
passed through the neighborhood on his missions as 
a seer of the Lord. 

Let us make Add an- 
other room to the house: this could easily be done, 
as the roofs of the houses of the better classes were 
usually cemented. All were flat, and booths were 
made and awnings stretched thereon to protect from 
the heat of the sun, and the people resorted to them 
for quiet meditation and for social intercourse. They 
were also used for sleeping. The furniture corre- 
sponds to the plain and simple usages often found in 
newly-settled parts of our own country. And the 
kindly thought of this nameless woman for the 
prophet’s comfort finds its counterpart in many a 
lowly home of our own time. The true servant of 
the Most High is always provided for, and the hearty 
welcome with which he is received gives evidence 
that there is an appreciation of the good and true 
wherever found. 

She hath no son, etc. This toa Hebrew wife was the 
most sorrowful thought. To have no son to bear the 
family name and to inherit the portion of the hus- 


a little chamber, etc. 
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band was asource of grief to which frequent allusion 
is made in the Old Testament. To be told that she 
would be the mother of a son was more than at first 
she dared to think would be realized. 

And when the child was grown,—had reached an 
age that he could go into the field with the men who 
were gathering in the harvest. 

My head ! my head! etc. The heat in that country 
at harvest time is very great, and the boy was pros- 
trated by it. The story is tender and pathetic. The 
lesson for us is easily gathered. The good act, the 
helpful endeavor, finds its recompense in ways least 
expected. The prophet’s little chamber on the roof, 
built and furnished because of the love for God and 
for his holy cause, brought blessing to the lonely cou- 
ple, and in the hour of their deepest sorrow the 
prophet, in the clearer vision which it was his to pos- 
sess, saw the condition and was able to minister to 
the healing and restoration of the prostrate child. 


Spiritual quickening or conversion are to many 
persons words without meaning, except as expressive 
of a vivid imagination or a delusion. To attempt to 
demonstrate to such persons the reality of these ex- 
pressions, is as futile as it is unwise. A person who 
has not yet opened his eyes does not see,—the spirit- 
ually dead do not perceive. 

That the change expressed by the spiritual quick- 
ening or conversion is sometimes a very marked one, 
—a sudden spiritual enlightenment—cannot be ques- 
tioned. Persons who have had these experiences are 
sometimes apt to insist that no conversion is genuine 
which has not been attended by extraordinary open- 
ings of Divine Truth. 

That there are others to whom the beginnings of 
true spiritual life are as the gentle rain, or the first 
faint change from black to gray that heralds the ap- 
proaching dawn, is an equally unquestionable fact. 
These in turn are also liable to think that true spirit- 
ual life is always a gradual progress, forgetting that all 
life, whether natural or spiritual, must have a begin- 
ning, whether conscious or unconscious, It is a com- 
mon error to think that others must come to a knowl- 
edge of the truth in accordance with one’s own ex- 
perience. There are some plants whose opening blos- 
soms are accompanied by a distinct report, as the 
calyx is burst by the unfolding petals ; others silently 
reveal their hidden beauty. 

But whether we are able to state the day and the 
hour when our choice was taken, our decision made 
to seek to lead a right life, or whether we cannot tell 
the time when we did not strive to do our duty, to 
overcome the temptation to evil, it matters not. If 
we have chosen to follow the highest truth we know, 
sooner or later we shall know an increase of light in 
spiritual truth,—shall realize a nearness to the Source 
of truth and life. If we feel that it is a sad, a pitiful 
thing to see a human life drifting, not knowing or car- 
ing to what port, surely on us devolves some respon- 
sibility to put forth a hand, however feeble, to arrest 
it. An earnest prayer, a thoughtful dwelling on our 
own example to the indifferent, a word dropped “in 
season,” a book lent,—what have these not done to 
help a sad or wavering brother in his cheerless lot to 
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show the nearness of the “ Helper,” to arouse those 
who are dwelling at ease to realize that the sands of 
life are fast running out and no golden sheaves are 
being garnered for eternity. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

The Shunammite of our lesson is a noble type of 
Hebrew womanhood in the early time. Many such 
examples are found in Scripture history, and the 
traits of character as given in the Book of Proverbs, 
3lst chapter, beginning at the tenth verse, could not 
be improved upon, in our more advanced condition 
of moral and social culture. 

Elisha, in the prosecution of bis work as a prophet 
in Israel, often passed through Shunem, a town or 
city of Issachar, that lay between Samaria and Car- 
mel, and was a fair day’s journey from Samaria, as 
reckoned by the standard of Eastern travel on the 
slow-gowing ass. He was in the habit of stopping at 
her house and enjoying her simple hospitality. 

She is spoken of as a“ great woman;” this may 
be understood as referring to her own qualities which 
gave her distinction, or to the riches and influence of 
her husband. Both were doubtless factors in the es- 
timation in which the family was held. 

The visits of the prophet showed more and more 
that he was a “ holy man of God,” and she resolved 
to have as much of the blessing his presence gave as 
was possible. To secure this the litthe chamber on 


the roof is made, and how natural and home-like is 
the description of its furniture, simple and suitable, 


and necessary for the comfort and convenience of the 
occupant, but without ostentation. How many more 
of us in these days might offer hospitality to the ser- 
vants of the Most High in their journeyings in 
Truth’s service, if we were willing to do it in the 
simplicity which only provides “ things convenient,” 
and how much care and labor we might save our- 
selves if the usages in this respect so earnestly en- 
joined by Jesus and insisted upon by early Friends, 
were more carefully observed. Half the good that 
might be accomplished is lost to those who most 
need it, because of the time and treasure spent upon 
things that bring no real gain to the life,—rather 
draw away and divert the thought and attention 
from the enduring treasures of the spiritual nature. 

When the prophet, in appreciation of all the kind 
attention he was receiving, wanted to make some re- 
turn, the beautiful spirit shown in her reply is wor- 
thy so noble a character. “I dwell amongst my own 


people,’”—I am happy and contented in the midst of 


my friends and neighbors, and have nothing to ask 
for. Yet there had one blessing been denied her,— 
she was childless. It was a great misfortune, amount- 
ing to disgrace to have no children, and in her heart 
the mother-longing was as yet unfulfilled. 

The promise of Elisha,“ next year you shall em- 
brace a son,” seemed too good to be true, but when 
in fulfillment of his prediction, she clasped in her 
arms her own son, all that she had done for the 
“ godly man” was more than compensated for. 

But alas for the hope of succession to the father’s 
name and estate! How often the blessing so earn- 
estly longed for, lasts but for a time, and then van- 
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ishes away. The child upon whom the love and the 
hope of the parents is centered, suddenly and with- 
out warning is stricken down. This mother does not 
throw herself on the ground with dishevelled hair 
and rent garments, as did other Hebrew women in 
like distress. Had not the prophet power with God 
to heal his malady and give him back to them again ? 
She believed he had, and in the faith that puts forth 
the energy needful to accomplish what is undertaken, 
she seeks the “ man of God,” without the loss of a 
moment in unavailing grief. 

What a lesson is this to us in our time of sore an- 
guish and bereavement. Though the healing power 
may not restore the loved one, we should trustingly 
seek its help and faithfully follow the instructions, 
for how know we that they may not give us the 
thing so earnestly desired? “The prayers of the 
righteous avail much,” is a precious testimony, and if 
offered in the true spirit of acceptable petition will 
bring peace and tranquility of spirit, since if the good 
is withheld, the soul is strengthened to bear the dis- 
appointment, and if granted, a grateful sense of the 
Divine favor humbles ihe spirit and controls its emo- 
tions. 


Tue “ prejudiced” person is not the one who has 
the greatest number of prejudices, but the one who 
refuses to revise and correct them when it is reasona- 
ble that he should, 


Tue spirit of God lies touching the soul of man, 
as it were, all around. We float in the immeasurable 
ocean of God’s spirit. We may not realize its exist- 
ence. We may notice it no more than we do the air 
we breathe, but it is there. And, if we will but 
throw open our spirits to its influence, we shall awake 
to its presence as from adream. We shall become 
conscious of its swest reviving power, just as we are 
refreshed when we step out of the heavy, close at- 
mosphere of a crowded room into the freh, life-giving 
air of a violet-scented meadow, with God’s clear sky 
above us, and the birds of heaven singing melody in 
our ears.— Methodist Recorder. 

“ CHRISTIANITY is ever a growth. On the other hand 
creeds, in virtue of their own nature, tend to be in- 
flexible. They are men’s notions of truth crystal- 
lized into statements. Accordingly, they have the 
brittleness of crystals; altering them may shatter 
them. Moreover, creeds are tiny as compared with 
truth itself. For any creed, even the truest that man 
has ever devised, is at best but man’s notion of trath ; 
and truth is ever larger than men’s notions. Portions 
or aspects of moral truth you may define—that is, 
bound—with tolerable accuracy ; but, in spite of your 
best attempts at definition or exact statement, the 
real truth will be found to lie largely in the margin 
and outskirts. Hence parables are often truer than 
histories, hymns than creeds, unspoken sentiments 
than confessions of faith ; and this is so because para- 
bles, hymns, and unspoken sentiments have vacillat- 
ing boundaries, and can adjust themselves to enlarg- 
ing apprehensions of truth.”—George Dana Board- 
man, in The Forum. 
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In considering the question how to retain our young 
people in the Society, we must not fall into the as 
sumption that none of the young people are retained. 
Perhaps a word of caution at this point is important. 
The earnest consideration of the reasons why the So- 
ciety does not keep within its fold all those who pos- 
sess its birthright may not unnaturally have given 
the impression to some that there are few or no 
young Friends. who write 
strongly of the difficulties which beset the way of the 
young men and women whom we would hope to keep 


Our correspondents, 


witb us, and of the greater attractions social, philan- 
thropic, and ceremonial, which appear in their path 
to the meeting-house of Fox and Woolman, are dis- 
cussing, of course, the one side of the case; they are 
explaining how,—as they see it,—it happens that of 
those who inherit the Friends’ membership all do 
not cherish it in preference to every other. 

We must guard, therefore, against left-hand er- 
rors, as well as right-hand. In our desire to maintain 
our strength amongst our young people, we are not 
to overlook the fact that the system which as a corre- 
spondent says elsewhere appealed so powerfully to 
many of earlier time, in the days of their youth, 
appeals still to many, and gives them satisfaction of 
mind and heart. We believe it to be true that at 
no time in the later history of the Society, and cer- 
tainly not at any in the experience of our branch of it 
since the Separation, has there been a larger interest, 
or a more earnest awakening amongst those of our 
members under middle age. This is shown in many 
ways, not necessary here to recapitulate, and it de- 
mands that we do not permit the supposition to arise 
either that Friends admit their system unadapted to 
the needs of young people, or that young people by 
experience find it to be so. 
is justified by the trutb. 


Neither of these ideas 
Friends have no deeper 
conviction than that their faith and practice are of 
the highest value to all,and young Friends,—some of 
the most valuable of them “ by convincement,” stand 
ready in many places to attest their belief to the 
same effect. The situation, therefore, is not only not 
hopeless, but it has strong elements of encourage- 
ment. 


PEAcE is more strong than war. 
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Ir is an evidence of the new earnestness among 
young Friends that we receive and print in this issue 
a letter from one very isolated, in a State east of New 
York, where our body has not a single organized 
meeting, a proposal to organize a national Friends’ 
Society of Christian Culture. The idea of the writer 
is explained to some exteut in his communication, 
and he desires to explain it in detail if it should be 
found that enough others share with him a view of 
its importance. 


We have the Title-page and Index for the last 
year about ready, and will send it out in a few days 
after this meets the eye of the reader. Our list of 
names of those who desire to bind their numbers is 
probably nearly complete, but if any who wish the 
Index do not receive it by the beginning of next 
month, they should send us a line. 


In the review of the life and works of John G. 
Whittier, last week, it was by accident stated that he 
was born in Eighth month, 1807; it should have been 
Twelfth month. Near the close of the article be was 
spoken of as being eighty-two years old; he was, of 
course, eighty-three at his last birth-day, in Twelfth 
month, 1890. 


BIRTHS. 

JENKINS.—First mo. 27th, 1891, East Coulter street, 
Germantown, Philadelphia, to Charles F. and Marie C, 
Jenkins, a son, who is named Algernon Sydney. 

JONES.—First mo. 10th, 1891, at Conshohocken, Pa., to 
William Potts and Elizabeth C. Jones, a son, who is named 
Evan D 


MARRIAGES. 


HOOPES—SIDWELL.—Second mo, 11th, 1891, at 7.30 
p. m., by Friends’ ceremony, in Philadelphia, Granville 
Hoopes, son of Albert and Deborah Hoopes, to M. Eva, 
daughter of William Sidwell. All of Harford Co., Md. 


DEATHS. 

ARMITAGE.—At Lumberville, Bucks county, Pa., on 
Seventh-day, Second month 7th, 1891, Joseph D. Armitage, 
aged 74 years. 

HENSZEY.—In West Philadelphia, Second month 8th, 
1891, of pneumonia, Alexander J. Derbyshire, son of Caro- 
line and the late Marshall Henszey, Sr. 

MARSHALL.—At her residence near Calvert, Md., Sec- 
ond mo. 2d, 1891, Ruth Marshall, wife of John Marshall, in 
her 86th year; an esteemed elder of Nottingham Monthly 
Meeting. 

MOON.—Of pneumonia, in Buckingham, Bucks Co., 
Pa., Second mo. 8th, 1891, Mary Moon, aged 35 years. In- 
terment at Solebury Friends’ burying ground. 

PENNELL.—In Pennsbury, Chester Co., Pa., Second 
month 7th, 1391, Debbie C., daughter of William H. and 
Rebecca Pusey Pennell, aged 2 years and 4 months. 

PRICE.—In Chanute, Kansas, at the residence of her 
son-in-law, Enos L. Tennis, on Second mo. Ist, 1891, Han- 
nah M. Price, in the 83d year of herage. She was born 
in Baltimore county, Maryland, and moved to Kansas in 
1870, and was one of fifteen children, only two of whom 





survive her. She died of heart trouble, peacefully, in her 
chair, as though going tosleep. Her life was an example of 
goodness, and none knew her but to love her. 

SWAY NE.—In West Chester, Pa., on Second month 4th, 
1891, at the home of her daughter, Elizabeth Eachus, Eliza- 
beth, widow of the late Enoch Swayne, aged 85 years and 
two months. The long life of this dear Friend has been 
an eventful one; not, however, in the sense of remarkable 
occurrences, nor in the display of those striking characteris- 
tics which too often fill the mind with admiration, and gain 
public applause to the exclusion of private virtues which 
are frequently unobserved except by the family and im- 
mediate friends. In the performance of every obligation 
imposed by her family relations, amidst the numerous 
changes and removals to which she was subjected, and in 
the gentle, loving disposition manifested towards her 
friends, together with the unfailing concern she always 
showed for the comfort of others, as well as in dispensing 
charity in efforts to relieve the unfortunate and distressed, 
she was elevated far above many whose names are more 
frequently mentioned in connection with great events. She 
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was a consistent and valued member of the Society of 


Friends, and loved its principles and testimonies. Her 
countenance was a true index of the loveliness of her char- 
acter, and although she had reached a period beyond which 
but few are permitted to live, the departure of this be- 
loved woman leaves a great void in her family and in the 
community, that will be felt as a serious bereavement. 

* * 

UNDERHILL.—At her late 168 Vernon 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., on Fourth-day morning, First 
mo. 28th, 1801, Phebe F., of David R. 
the Ssth year of her age. 

WILLIAMS.—In Whitemarsh, Montgomery Co., Pa., 
Second mo. 3d, 1501, Priscilla J., wife of David Williams, in 
her 64th year. [This notice, 
Second mo. 7th), by mistake gave the date of her decease 
as occurring First mo. 3.) 


residence, 


wife Underhill, in 


‘““ YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS.” 
Tue Young Friends’ Association of Philadelphia is 
desirous of aiding in every way in its power the for- 
mation of similar associations in other localities. At 
the meeting of the Executive Committee, held in 
First month, it was decided to thus publicly make 
an offer of assistance to all who may be interested in 
the purpose of the Association and who may wish to 
organize like associations in their own neighbor- 
hoods. 

The Preamble to the Constitution of the Young 
Friends’ Association, which sets forth its objects, 
reads as follows: 

** Believing that a thorough knowledge of the his- 


as printed in the issue of 


tory and testimonies of the Religious Society of | 


Friends, together with a closer acquaintance and as- 
sociation among the young people connected with it, 
either by membership or community of feeling, is 
essential to an active interest and participation in its 
affairs, and to an intelligent promotion of its princi- 
ples, we the undersigned, for the attainment of this 
object, hereby form ourselves into an association un- 
der the following constitution.” 

The objects of the Association are such as com- 
mend themselves to all earnest Friends, and have re- 
cently received the cordial approval of John G. 
Whittier. The Association in Philadelphia feels that 


it has accomplished considerable work in the line of 
its original purpose, and would like to see the work 

extended throughout the limits of our Society,believ- 

ing that good will result from such extension. Friends 
who are interested are invited to inform themselves 

of the work of the Association, either by attending 

its meetings, which are held in the Parlor at 15th and 
Race streets, Philadelphia, on the second Second-day 
evening of each month, or by correspondence with 
the officers or members. Copies of the Constitution 
will be furnished on application to any member of 
the Executive Committee, whose names are given 
below. Letters addressed to the Association in care 
of Friends’ Book Association, 15th and Race streets, 
will be delivered to the Seeretary. 

A cordial invitation is also extended to all Friends, 
as well as to those interested in the history and prin- 
ciples of the Society of Friends, who are so situated 
as to be able to do so, to join the Philadelphia Asso- 
ciation. As both old and young should feel an inter- 
est in the objects of the Association, the presence and 
cooperation of both as members is desired. 

The names of the Executive Committee are as 
follows: Robert M. Janney, Edgar H. Townsend, 
Mary H. Whitson, J. Howard Gaskill,Wm. W. Biddle, 
Charles Paxson, Elizabeth Y. Webb, Anna Jenkins 
Ferris, Lucie 8. B. Conrad, Isaac Roberts. 


A NATIONAL FRIENDS’ SOCIETY FOR 
CHRISTIAN CULTURE. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

WaiLe the question which is being so earnestly con- 
sidered by your correspondents and readers in general 
is not altogetuer a “ Question for Young Friends,” 
but, as one of your recent writers suggests, for all 
Friends, it must nevertheless be answered mainly by 
the younger members. In every issue of the INTEL- 
LIGENCER we are apprised that some elderly Friend, 
once an active and inspired worker for our principles, 
has passed away. He had answered the question in 
his day by testimonies which revolutionized the re- 
ligious thought of the age. The pure religion he 
practiced is handed down to us to maintain and 
strengthen. 

The need in the Society of Friends to-day, is the 
same that is apparent in other denominations, but 
more noticeable with us because more necessary to 
our life. It is the need of more spiritual develop- 
ment among the members—a deeper realization 
of our relation to God, a closer individual commun- 
ion with Him, “In spirit and in truth.” If we can 
enkindle this spark, the question will be answered. 
Does it not seem that the most natural way to do this 
would be to organize an auxiliary society, the main 
object of which would be the cultivation of our spirit- 
ual faculties? Such an organization, if wisely 
planned, would, by quickening our spiritual natures, 
draw out young Friends for the ministry, and better 
prepare us all for the meeting for worship. It would 
supplement the more intellectual work of the First- 
day schools, while increasing interest in that work. 

In the churches, the ‘‘ Christian Endeavor Society” 
has given a great incentive to religious thought, and 
is developing its members wonderfully. The interest 





it has aroused is even tending to make good Quakers 
of their members, although the plan of organization 
is not one that would be adapted to our needs. 

If the different young people's societies of the va- 
rious Friends’ meetings were united into one Na- 
tional Friends’ Society for Christian Calture, it would 
become a powerful factor in attracting new members 
and in giving new life to those who in name, but not 
in zeal, are now Friends. The plan should provide 
for local organizations meeting as frequently as once 
a week, with a quarterly conference, and an annual 
national conference, but all should be under one 
name, with one plan of organization. 

The opportunity for growth in our own circle may 
be shown by the statistics published in the recent re- 
port of Friends’ First-day School Association, from 
which it appears that out of a total of 8,000 scholars 
enrolled, 4,000 are reported “ Not Friends.” The pro- 
posed Friends’ Christian Culture Society would be 
useful in reaching this 4,000, and by strengthening 
their faith and increasing their interest in Friends’ 
principles, make active and happy actual Friends of 
them. Another advantage of such a society would 
be the opportunity offered our isolated members to 
make known, in a systematic way, the doctrines of 
Friends. The writer is serionsly convinced that in 
every city in the United States there are many peo- 
ple in sympathy with Friends’ views, though they 
do not know the society that advocates them. 

AN IsoLaTEeD FRIEND. 

Waterbury, Conn. 


THE REAL “ ATTRACTION” 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

I kNow of nothing in modern literature that I prize 
so highly as that letter of John G. Whittier’s in the 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL Of Second month 7. I 
think that what we as a Society, and as individuals 
need to do, so far as we can, is to take and execute 
the advice it gives as to our Central Truth. I was 
much interested in the article compiled from letters 
in reference to the “ Question for Young Friends,” in 
the same issue. Some of the thoughts are valuable. 
I do not think we want to make our religion “ attrac- 
tive” in the sense of pleasurable sensation, as by 
music, eloquence, etc. But we want it to be “ attrac- 
tive” to earnest seekers after Truth, those who are 
willing to sit in silence at the feet of the Christ to 
hear what he may say,—those who want to learn of 
God himself and be strengthened to do His will. I 
am glad that our religious meetings offer no “ attrac- 
tions”: the only right motive for going to meeting or 
to “to church” is to worship God,—not to hear 
music or lectures,—and I rejoice that we do not in 
any way try to cover or conceal or limit that right 
motive. ‘God looketh upon the heart;” he judges 
by motives as well as by acts. Fidelity on our part 
wi!l some day bring the right answer and we will yet 
reach the neart and conscience of the people. 


TO MEETING. 


Wuen one thinks of the real agony one has gone 
through in consequence of false teaching, it makes 
human nature angry with the teachers who have 
added to the bitterness of life-—General Gordon. 
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SIDE LIGHTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

Among the “ Expressions from Young Friends,”’ 
in the paper of Second month 7th, [I would suggest, 
as regards the lady who, having gone to Friends’ 
meeting before moving to town, and then with the 
Presbyterians, because she found them so kind, while 
the Friends had been “cool and distant,” that it is 
well to remember the policy of the churches is to wel- 
come new-comers, giving the hand of sociability, ex- 
pecting it to merge into that of fellowship. 

An acquaintance, a former scholar in Friends’ 
Seminary, New York City, not a member of our So- 
ciety, and now teaching in this town, told me that 
she sometimes longs for the quiet hour in Friends’ 
meeting, remembering those passed on Fourth-day 
mornings when she was a pupil in the Seminary. 

Mount Vernon, N. Y. M. B. T. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
IMPROVEMENTS AT ABINGTON FRIENDS’ 
SCHOOL. 

Axout four years ago Abington Friends decided to 
open their Boarding- and Day-School for boys and 
girls. In spite of many discouraging predictions the 
school opened with ten boarding and fifty-eight day 
pupils. These nuwbers increased during the fall to 
over twenty and seventy respectively, making it ne- 
cessary to furnish increased class-room facilities the 
first term. During the following spring and summer 
applications came in such numbers that not all could 
be accommodated. This fact, together with the press- 
ing need for greater accommodations in every way, 
led to the raising of enough funds to build during 
the second summer, an addition somewhat larger 
than the original building, furnishing a fine school- 
room, a comfortable dining-room, class-rooms for 
more teachers, etc. The enlarged building has al- 
ready been found insufficient. During the summer 
and fall of 1890 scarcely more than half the applica- 
tions could be accepted for lack of room. Besides 

this, there is great need of other facilities. 

The value of the school and its benefits are not 
by any means local in character, and they are felt 
further and wider each year. This year there are in 
attendance pupils from eight different States, and al- 
ready an additional State is assured a good represen- 
tation for next year. The committee in charge is 
glad to know that the value of the school is thus so 
well appreciated wherever it becomes known. In 
order to increase sti!l further its efficiency and influ- 
ence an additional building seems almost a necessity ; 
certainly an important adjunct. It is believed that 
the rapid and steady growth of the school both in 
numbers and efficiency, warrants those having it in 
care to say that it is in a position to make the best 
use of the additional educational advantages for 
which funds are now needed, and to ask people in- 
terested in education to contribute thereto. 

It is proposed to provide: A large room supplied 
with a moderate amount of apparatus for the pur- 
pose of furnishing means for regular exercise in in- 
clement weather, adding thereby much to the gen- 
eral welfare of the pupils ; rooms for individual work 
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in practical chemistry, physics, and manual training; 
also sleeping apartments to increase the number who 
will be able to make use of these opportunities. Chil- 
dren, and especially those who are away from home 
nine months of the year, greatly need just what such 
a building will give them. To provide this will re- 
quire some $20,000. Owing to the fact that large 
numbers from other localities are now making use of 
the school, and that increased numbers will be bene- 
fited by this improvement, it is thought proper to so- 
licit subscriptions from public spirited people in many 
localities. ie 


From the Kennett Square (Pa.) Advance. 
FRIENDS’ MEETINGS AT CENTRE 
AND KENNETT. 

As early as 1682 a number of families of the Society 
of Friends—immigrants—had settled on land lying 
between the river Delaware and Brandywine creek, 
a short distance above their confluence,—in what is 
now the State of Delaware, a short distance above 
Wilmington. Conspicuous among these were Valen- 
tine Hollingsworth, William Stockdale, and others, 
at whose houses meetings for worship were held 
around for a time until a meeting-house could be 

provided, 

In the year 1687, “ Valentine Hollingsworth hath 
freely given unto Friends for a burying- place, half an 
acre of land for yt purpose there being some already 
burried in yt spot.” 

The same year, “ Friends having taken into con- 

sideration ye necessity of building a meeting-house 
and to have some land for ye same to stand on— 
therefore by the agreement of this meeting William 
Stockdale is desired to get a grant for some land for 
ye same when he goeth next to Philada., in some con- 
venient place in ye Governor’s Mannor.”’ A month 
later four Friends were appointed “ to view the place 
for a meeting-house and grave yard.” It may be pre- 
sumed that the meeting-house was erected the same 
year and received the name of Newark Meeting. 
[This must not be confounded with Newark, the pres- 
ent town in Delaware, south-west of Wilmington: 
Newark Meeting was north of Wilmington, in 
Brandywine hundred, and the name Newark as ap 
plied to that locality has entirely disappeared ]. 

In the autumn of 1689 “ George Harlan desired ye 
concurrence of Friends on ye behalf of ye family’s 
on ye other side of ye Brandywine for ye holding of 
a meeting this winter season amongst themselves by 
reason of the dangerousness of the ford to which ye 
meeting agrees and consents.” This was the concep- 
tion of the centre meeting west of the Brandywine 
for in the Sixth month following “ George Harlan 
laid before this meeting (Newark), to have a meeting 
kept constantly over Brandywine, the meeting con- 
descends thereto and leaves them to consider at what 
place they wiil keeptheir meeting.” Here as at New- 
ark the meeting was fora time held in private houses. 
About 1708 a meeting-house was built of sawed or 
hewed yellow poplar planks about six inches thick, 
dovetailed at the corners in the old log-house style. 
-The deed for the land was dated some years later 
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ber of Newark meeting, to Thomas Hollingsworth, 
John Craig, Samuel Graves, and John Richardson, 
members of said meeting, in trust for six acres of land 
for the use of the people called Quakers belonging to 
Newark meeting.” Consideration, £2 5s. 

About 1794 the old wooden structure had become 
somewhat decayed and uncomfortable for meeting 
purposes, and a subscription was taken to provide for 
a better one. I present it in full: 

“Subscription for building a meeting-house at 

Jentre Twelfth month 3d, 1794. Whereas divers of 
the subscribers taking into consideration the situa- 
tion of Center meeting-house it being much decayed 
and far gone, so that it seems not likely to belong fit 
for the comfortable of the few who continue to meet 
there, and likewise that there is a valuable and pleas- 
ant lot of ground and situation for said purpose as 
also a well fenced burying ground wherein is depos- 
ited the remains of many of our worthy Predeces- 
sors, Friends and near Relations: having these mat- 
ters somewhat in view, we agree to propose the build- 
ing of a new house for the purpose aforesaid, desiring 
we may all be stimulated and encouraged to liberal- 
ity in our contributions to so good a work from the 
example of the acceptance of the widow’s mite for- 
merly mentioned, ete. It is proposed if agreeable to 
the generality of [obliterated ] Have the house 
built of brick and to be forty feet long and 
thirty wide, to stand near the stable and to 
have a chimney in each end thereof. 

“ Now we the subscribers do hereby agree and en- 
gage to pay to (who is able to begin and com- 
pleat the s’d building) the several sums of money af- 
fixed to our names, provided there is the sum of 

pounds subscribed before the work is begun: 

Joseph Tatnall, 
[Obliterated 5 
Rumford 
James Phillips, 
William Walter, 
Emmor Jefferis, 
Caleb Kirk, 
Samuel Gregg, 
William Wilson, 
Samuel Nichols, 

Hollings- 
worth, 7 

Richard Meredith, LDS 
Richard Buckinham, 5 

The old house was removed to one side, and 
though bearing many marks of the ravages of time 
is still in use as a shelter for horses and is an inter- 
esting relic of thelongago. The brick structure then 
erected remains in a good state of preservation, while 
those who contributed to its perpetuation have passed 
on to that bourne from whence no traveler returns. 

As settlements advanced westward after 1682, the 
pioneers being largely Friends, a call came for more 
meetings to accommodate them. In 1710 a small 
house was erected at Kennett, which was enlarged in 
1718, and again in 1731, to its present proportions. 

The monthly meeting was held mostly at Newark 
up to 1704. Then “this meeting (Newark) orders 
that our next monthly meeting be held at The 


£500 Thomas Chandler, 


00 Sr.. 00 


Dewes, 500 


Amor Hollingsworth, 


00 Jacob Greave, 


>0 0 Jonathan Greave, 


William Hecklin, 


Joseph Pierson, 


»>v0 0 
00 
0 0 Stephen Logue, 


oo Thomas Hollings- 


0 0 worth, 11 
Christopher Daniel Nichols, 7 
10 7 


00 


00 


Thomas Wilson, 
Jemima Stapler, o 


and her donation, 10.” 


(1720), and was given by “ Alphonsus Kirk, a mem- { Centre, which is supposed to be George Harlan’s ould 
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house.” From that time up to 1721, it was witha 
few exceptions continued at the Centre. Kennett 
was then included, and the monthly meetings held 
there occasionally until 1726, then quarterly until 
1829, “ when it was settled every other time at Ken- 
nett un‘il further orders.” 

It would seem that Friends had mostly removed 
from the neighborhood of Newark meeting, and in 
1754 “ they being suited with a better conveniency it 
was laid down.” 

In 1760, “ Agreeably to our request the quarterly 
meeting has allowed ye alteration of ye name of our 
monthly meeting from Newark to that of Kennett 
which is to be its name till further orders.” 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
HAVILAND, @ minister of Chappaqua 
Monthly Meeting, N. Y.,and Joshua C. Washburn, 
an elder of the same meeting, have minutes to visit 
Burlington and Bucks Quarterly Meetings on the 
24th and 26th instants, and some of the meetings 
composing them. They will probably attend several 


of the monthly meetings in Backs Quarter the fol- 
fowing week. 


Rozerr §&. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
THE STUDY OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 
Ovr subject is divided into two distinct parts. 

I. The value of the study of foreign languages in 
our schools. 

Il. The best methods of teaching them. 

With regard to the value of this study I must be- 
gin by saying that the thorough study of that which 
especially characterizes and distinguishes man from 
all other created beings, the power of speech, would 
seem to be a study preéminently deserving of earn- 
est attention. I know that it may be said that, ad- 
mitting the importance of the study of human speech, 
that does not necessarily imply that we should make 
any part of it but our own mother tongue a part of 
the school curriculum. That the study of our own 
English tongue is of paramount importance I would 
not for one moment deny, but I maintain that no lan- 
guage is so well and so thoroughly studied as by con- 
stant comparison with another tongue. Would you be 
a thorough master of English speech, make at least 
one or two other languages as familiar as possible, 
beginning in very early life, and that mastery of your 
own tongue which all must admit to be so desirable, 
is far more surely and perfectly attained. It is fash- 
ionable in these days, and in an especial manner, I 
may say, among Friends, to decry studies that are 
merely theoretical or ornamental, and lay especial 
stress upon the more practical. Admitting the supe- 
rior value of studies of a practical nature, how can 
we deny that nothing can be more thoroughly prac- 
tical than language, which we are called upon to use 
every day of our lives? Is language an unpractical 
study, as compared with astronomy or the higher 
mathematics? Where one has occasion to use these 


1A paper read at the Educational Conference, 15th and Race 
streets, Philadelphia, Second month 7, 1891. 
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last in the affairs of daily life, there are thousands 
who would profit directly and undeniably by the lan- 
guages in which they are trained in school or college. 
Admitting then the great importance of the study of 
the languages, and especially of our own tongue, and 
also of some other one for the more thorough acquisi- 
tion of that, does it not become obvious that this study 
should be made an important part of the curriculum 
in our Friends’ schools? I will not speak now merely 
of those students who are intending to pursue a 
higher course of study, in our colleges and universi- 
ties, but I maintain that even to those whose studies 
are to end with the common school, some knowledge 
of the foreign languages is of very great importance. 
Any observing teacher of large experience cannot 
fail to have noticed the increased power of acquisi- 
tion and grasp of intellect of those whose training in 
language has not been confined exclusively to their 
own tongue. The comparative study of our own and 
one or more other languages seems to be especially 
adapted to call out and develop the reasoning and re- 
flective powers, to strengthen the memory and the 
judgment, and in fact to do all of those things for 
which an education is deemed valuable in its effect 
upon the human mind. And if,in the language of 
Pope, 
“The proper study of mankind, is man,” 

does it not follow, as the night the day, that that es- 
sential characteristic of man which-marks him as 
human,—should be eminently worthy of the most 
profound study ? 

I must,at this point, correct an impression which 
very extensively prevails; i. ¢., tbat the object of 
studying any foreign tongue is to acquire the ability 
to speak that tongue. Paradoxical as it may seem, it 
is an undoubted fact that one of the very least of the 
uses of a foreign language is the ability to speak in 
it, and carry on a connected discourse upon the fa- 
miliar affairs of every-day life. It is the general 
training which it gives to the mind,—the species of 
mental gymnastics which it may be considered to be, 
and the consequent happy influences upon the very 
fibre and substance of the mind itself, which gives 
this study its great, its inexpressible value. 

And this leads me to the second division of our 
theme,—how the foreign languages may be best taught, 
and especially in our primary and secondary schools 
among Friends. Upon this subject there are various 
and widely diverging views among educators. In 
presenting my own view, the result of long experi- 
ence and careful observation, 1 would say,in the 
outset, that I shall not incline to either extreme, but 
recommend that middle course which I have found 
to produce the best results. It will be inferred from 
what I have already said that I do not make “con- 
versation” in a foreign language a matter, by any 
means, of primary importance. Of course, it may 
and should be used, more or less, as an auxiliary and 
subordinate aid. Let me detail now, with some care, 
the methods which I would use in schools of the 
grade of our ordinary Friends’ schools. 

In the first place, I would not begin with an an- 
cient language. The four languages of the most value 


| to our American children who are to receive a lib- 






er 
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eral college education are French, Latin, German, 
and Greek. I would never introduce a child to the 
study of more than one of these, inthe early stages, 
at a Lime,and I would take them in the order named. 
After giving a child one or two years of French, at 
an early age, say from eight to ten,as a general rule, 
I would take up Latin, and after the Latin is once 
taken upI would continue that language, certainly, 
every year to the end of the school course. 


| 
| 
| 


| 


After 


one year of Latin alone, as a language study, (always | 
excepting our own language, which must be a part of | 


the curriculum of every year’s work from the begin- 
ning), I would resume the French, taking that and 
Latin, the next year taking German and Latin, and 
so on, in alternation, Latin and French,—then Latin 
and German—to the end of the school course. Any 
attention to Greek I would reserve until after enter- 
ing college, for those who are to pursue a college 
course. 

So much for the order in which these foreign lan- 
guages should be taught. Now comes the question 
of the manner of teaching them. Let me preface 
what I have to say upon this point by the remark 
that I would make no material difference between 
the manner of teaching these various languages, an- 
cient and modern. Therefore, what I say of one may 
be considered as, practically, applicable to all. 

I may except to this the statement that in teach- 
ing the modern languages I would give some atten- 
tion to familiar conversation, which would be unnec- 
essary, and really quite out of place, in giving in- 
struction in the more difficult languages of classical 
antiquity. This increased attention to conversation 
in teaching French and German I would give for two 
reasons: one is, that some of this is of interest, and 
a stimulus to students; and the other is, that I would 
make some concession to the modern prejudice in 
the public mind in favor of such a course. But too 
much attention to this point becomes, in the end, dry 
and distasteful to students; discourages them, and 
prevents their rapid attainment of asufficient knowl- 
edge of the language of books, to become in their 
school life, in any degree familiar with the treasures 
of the literature of the language in hand. And this 
fact should ever be borne in mind, that the great ob- 
jects of the study of any foreign tongue are twofold, 
—first to secure the mental training afforded by the 
acquisition of the language itself, and second to learn 
to appreciate the treasures of literature that the lan- 
guage contains, and which can never be adequately 
conveyed by any translation, however excellent, into 
a different tongue. 

I will now suppose that I have a class of children 
before me, ranging from the age of eight to ten or 


| subject constantly increase in interest. 
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in concert at first,and afterwards separately, and 
give them with this first lesson one or two forms of 
the verb to be, that the words used may be put intosim- 
p:e sentences. I would avoid discouragement result- 
ing from giving too many words or too long lessons at 
first, and endeavor so to interest them in the work 
that they would of themselves ask for longer lessons 
rather than feel that they were being overworked. . 
In connection with the first lesson, that the words 
might be properly connected and the gender of the 
nouns distinguished, I would give them the common 
forms of the definite and indefinite article; I would 
teach no rules for gender, and especially avoid the 
sad waste of time of committing to memory long lists 
of words or terminations of words, which are so 
falsely supposed to be a guide to determining the 
gender of nouns in French. With each word, as 
taught, I would combine the article, making it as fa- 
miliar as though it were the first syllable of the word, 
and thus have the children acquire, unconsciously, 
a knowledge of the gender of the words that will be 
at once of practical value in constructing sentences, 
After the first oral lesson I would require a few sen- 
tences containing the words used in the lesson to be 
written out with care and handed in; and this should 
constitute the next lesson. Each lesson, for some 
weeks, should begin with careful oral instruction and 
drill, and this oral work should be made the basis of 
the exercise to be written out neatly and with great 
care, and handed in for the next lesson. Gradually 
I would introduce the various parts of speech in this 
way ; give especial attention to the more complicated 
forms of the pronoun and the verb. After the first 
few lessons with young children, and from the very 
beginning with students who are more mature when 
they begin the language, I would introduce some of 
the inflections of the more common forms of regular 
verbs, and keep this up constantly, a small amount 
each day, until these forms were made pretty familiar 
to the class. 

I would encourage them as they passed through 
this more dry and difficult stage of their progress, by 
assuring them that when these forms were well mas- 
tered, and reading fairly begun, they would find the 
Indeed I 
would show them, practically, that this would be so, 
by introducing them, even earlier, to some very sim- 
ple reading. No fixed rule could be given as to the 
time for this transition, as it would depepd so much 
upon the age and maturity of the class, and also upon 
the amount of time which the arrangement of their 


| studies would permit them to devote to the study of 


twelve, and who have never studied any language | 


except their own. Of course, as you have seen, I 
would begin with the French language. I would 
avoid theory and enter at once upon practice. I would 
begin by a brief vocabulary of the French words ex- 


pressing relationship,—as mother, father, son, daugh- | 


ter, brother, sister, uncle, aunt, man, woman, etc., and 
also some of the names of the most familiar objects 
around them. I would write these words on the 
blackboard and teach them to pronounce them, 


French in these earlier years. With reference to the 
amount of time which should be given, I hazard the 
assertion that, considering the relative value of the 
study of language, and the importance of laying a 
good foundation for it at this time, not less than one- 
fourth, or at least one-fifth of the whole time should 
be given to this study. If it be thought difficult to 
secure this share of time, in justice to the other sub- 
jects taught, I would suggest that the large amount so 
often expended upon arithmetic in our schools could 
be greatly reduced to the real advantage of the other 
important parts of the course, and without any ulti- 
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mate loss to the student as to his knowledge of | etc., while in English we say “all three,” “ all four,” 


mathematics. I say this without in the least meaning 
to depreciate the value of the mathematics as a 
means of training for the mind. To say that this 
study of mathematics comes /ater in the natural order 
of development of the mind, is surely rather to dig- 
nify than to depreciate its importance, 

The thought should be constantly kept before the 
* teacher How shall we enter upon the actual reading, 
understandingly, of the language in hand, with the 
minimum amount of grammar as a means to this 
end? This is true not only in modern, but in ancient 
languages as well. He or she would be a real bene- 
factor to children, and contribute largely to the cause 
of sound learning in the next generation who should 
prepare grammars in the four languages in question 
containing just this minimum amount of detail, abso- 
lutely necessary to be mastered and presented in such 
order as to be most readily grasped and assimilated 
by the young. In all of the earlier years of the study 
of a foreign language, a translation of this into good, 
sound, idiomatic English is of great importance. A 
knowledge of the literal meaning of every expression, 
even the most idiomatic, should be thoroughly in- 
sisted upon, but unless the literal rendering is good 
English, it should never be permitted in the recita- 
tion. The attention of the child is thus constantly 
called to the different modes of expressing the same 
idea in English and in the foreign tongue, and there 
is no method of studying our own language at all 
comparable to this in value, and none so fruitful of 
the best results. As the knowledge of the foreign 
tongue increases, the practice should be introduced 
with great care of avoiding all translation into Eng- 
lish, even in thought, grasping the idea conveyed by 
the author in its foreign dress, without the interven- 
tion of the English speech. In this way, atid in this 
way only, can the foreign language be finally and 
thoroughly mastered. One of the means to this end 
is to train the ear constantly as well as the eye, by 
practicing early, reading the lesson aloud to the class, 
and requiring of the differeat members of it a viva- 
voce translation from the lips. Of course the method 
advised for the more advanced stages is not of essen- 
tial service as a training in English, but it will not be 
forgotten that this is not advised until after some 
years of thorough training in translation into good, 
idiomatic English, and the great advantages of this 
training will thus have been already secured. 

I cannot close this paper without suggesting some 
of the more obvious effects of the study of other lan- 
guages upon the mind. It has a broadening and lib- 
eralizing effect. Let me illustrate. A student finds 
that a certain form of expression is used in a foreign 
language different from our own, and at first sight it 
seems to him that our form is the natural one, and 
the other peculiar and exceptional. But when he is 
shown that the logical and natural order is followed 
in the foreign tongue, and that ours is exceptional, he 
begins to learn the useful lesson, that the views of 
others have as much right to consideration as his own, 
and is thus taught a most useful lesson in toleration. 
I will give two very simple illustrations. In French 
we say “all the two,” “all the three,” “ all the four,’’ 
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etc., but never all two. Now there is logically no 
more reason for saying “all three” than “all two”; 
hence here the French is consistent, the English in- 
consistent. 

In French, also we say “a such man,”’—but in 
English “such a man.” Here again the French is 
the regular natural order, and the English is irregu- 
lar, for when we use an article and an adjective with 
a noun, the order is—article, adjective, and noun; 
hence why not say “a such man,” as well as “a 
brave man.” But it is not necessary to multiply ex- 
amples. In the study of another language than our 
own we are constantly reminded of the fact that 
there are other people whose views and practices are 
worthy of consideration as well as our own. The 
same effect is produced upon the mind, even more 
vividly by foreign travel, and in these days when 
communication between different and distant parts 
of the world has become so easy and so expeditious, 
the influences around us bring us more and more into 
contact with our fellowmen, and hence more and 
more into sympathy with them, teaching us the use- 
ful lesson that our country is the world, and our 
countrymen are all mankind. 

As one of the effectual means of best availing our- 
selves of these wonderful facilities of modern times, 
as well as a general means of culture, I would most 
earnestly urge the importance of becoming ac- 
quainted, early in life, with the languages and litera- 
tures of other peoples besides our own. 

Epwarp H. MaaILu. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


PRESIDENT APPLETON has begun a series of evening 
readings of Shakespeare, which are highly appreci- 
ated by the students who attend. 


—The annual gymnasium exhibition will be held 
Second-day afternoon next. Dr. Shell, the director 
of physical culture, has offered two medals for the 
different events. 

—The reunion in celebration of the twentieth an- 
niversary of the Eunomian Literary Society, will be 
held in the college on Sixth-day evening, and a large 
number of the old members of the Society are ex- 


pected to return to spend the evening at the college. 
—The students who are taking the course in ap- 


plied electricity, under Professor Hoadley, are about 
to build an electrical dynamo of power sufficient to 
light Science Hall. The students will erect small 
motors as a preliminary step. 

—The Scientific Society has arranged a good course 
of lectures by the professors in the scientific branches, 
Professor Hoadley lectured last week on “ronau- 
tics,” and others will be delivered by Professor Ban- 
croft, Dr. Cunningbam, Dr. Beardsley, Dr. Trotter, 
Dr. Day, and Instructor Williams. 

—The third annual reunion of the Swarthmore 
Club will be held in the Hotel Bellevue, Philadel- 
phia, on Seventh-day evening of the present week. 
These reunions are always occasions for the gather- 
ing of large numbers of alumni and ex-students and 
have been very pleasant and successful. W.C.S. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A TRIP TO ALASKA.—VIII. 
THE MUIR GLACIER—PERILOUS ICE NAVIGATION 
—CHILKAT. 

Arter remaining at Sitka twenty-four hours,—the al- 
lotted time,—we prepared to leave. The second 
whistle was sounded, echoing back and forth till it 
was lost in the distance. We soon had to slow up 
after starting, for one of our tourists had been left ; 
he had ventured too far to return in time. He, how- 


ever, soon came along side in a boat rowed by sailor | 


Jack, the prize crew of the Black Diamond, who had 
been a passenger on our ship. He had gone to Sitka 
to join his ship the Rush. 

Steaming out of Sitka, the harbor presents a very 


different appearance from what it did on entering. | ~~ 
| joying the novel features. 


The Thousand Islands are full in view. One of these, 
Japonskoo (Japanese) Island, has a history. Eighty 
years ago an old Japanese junk drifted across the sea 
on the Japanese current, and stranded on this island. 
The Russians cared for the sailors who survived, and 
returned them to their country. There isa beautiful 
little bay on Baranoff Island ; it was here the first 


fort, called Archangel Gabriel, was built by Baranoff | 


in 1799. Three years later the garrison was massa- 
cred by the Sitka Indians and the fort destroyed. 
Steaming northward through Chatham Strait, we 
come to the division (but as it is not safe to proceed 
at night we lie by for the morning light). On the 
morning of 22d of August, from the division we 
take the course to the west to Icy Strait. After a 
brief time we enter Icy Strait. Its innumerable ice- 
bergs proclaim our approach to the Muir Glacier,— 
the crowning glory of all, the largest glacier outside 
of the Polar Seas. As we plougbed our way through 
the strait, grinding against some immense bergs, Cap- 
tdin Wallace and first mate Paterson paced back and 
forth on the bridge watching the ship’s progress, 
while Pilot Lloyd stood directly over the pilot-house 
giving his orders to the helmsmen. They were 
“Steady, sir;” “ Port, sir;” “ Starboard, sir,” with- 
out a moment’s intermission. As I stood on the deck 
listening to these orders, and saw the buckets of our 
wheels break off one after another and float away, I 
felt some anxiety and fear that we might not get 
through, but we did, and entering Glacier Bay, we 
had a clean course and soon came in sight of the 
Muir Glacier, named for Professor John Muir, the 
scientist of California, who is said to be the first one 
who discovered it. It is in latitude 58° 30’ north, 
longitude 135° 50’ west. 
“The mists were curled 

tack from the solitary world 

Which lay around, behind, before ; 

Nor dint of hoof nor print of foot, 

Lay in the wild and frozen soil ; 

No sign of travel, none of toil, 

The very air was mute.” 

About 9 a. m., August 22d, we dropped anchor in 
thirty-one fathoms water, keeping, however, at a re- 
spectful distance from the glacier. It is not safe to 
go too near, for it is not known when these bergs may 
drop off and pop up and endanger the ship. Thelife 
boats were lowered, and we all went ashore, some to 
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| you will have then another Glacier Bay. 











climb the glacier heights while others contented them- 
| selves walking on the shore to the base of the glacier. 


It was not necessary to blow the whistle here, as 
there were no Indians to sell their wares. All was 
silent; nothing was heard but the deep cannonading 
of the glacier, 
“Whose organ thunders never fail 
Behind the cataract’s silver veil.” 

A veteran traveler has said: “ You can take just 
what you see here and put it down on Switzerland 
and it will hide all there is of mountain scenery in 
Europe. You will not find its equal elsewhere on 
the globe.” Edward Roberts, in the Overland Monthly, 


| says: “I do not know how wide, nor how long, nor 


how deep Glacier Bay is. One does not think of fig- 
ures and facts when sailing over its waters and en- 
Flood Switzerland, and 
sail up some of its caflions toward Mont Blanc, and 
But until 
the sea waves wash the feet of that Swiss peak, and 
until one can sail past the glaciers of that country, 
there will never be found a companion bay to this of 
Alaska. Norway, with all its ruggedness, has noth- 
ing to equal it; and there is not a mountain in all 
the ranges of the Rockies which has the majestic 


| gracefulness of Fairweather Peak, which looks down 


upon the bay.” It is estimated that the front of the 
glacier is three miles across, and rises 500 to 1,000 
feet above the water, and it is said to extend forty 
miles, although half has not been explored. Its sur- 
face is one mass of irregular jagged ice, like the 
waves of troubled waters frozen into great blocks. 
We were awed at the first view of the glorious ice- 
world, the marvelous beauty of those shining silvery 
spires, the high mountians and snowy glaciers, the 


| Sapphire bay, studded with innumerable icebergs, 
glistening like priceless gems on its surface. 


The 


vastness of this Muir Glacier overcomes one with a 
realization of the strength of Nature’s forces. Some 


| of the fissures are large enough to take in several 
| steamers, while others are smaller and covered with 


a thin coat of snow or melted ice that might break 
under the feet of the unwary tourist. The six hours 
we remained in front there was a constant crash of 
falling ice, sounding like the roar of heavy artillery 
as the pieces dropped into the bay to appear again 


| and join the mass of icebergs that had preceded 


them on their journey to the sea. Some of these 
masses, it is estimated, weigh thousands of tons, so 
it can readily be imagined that a steamer would have 
little chance of escape should one of them rise up 
beneath it. In 1888 the Corona was very near meet- 
ing such a fate while in front of the Muir Glacier. 
These masses of ice are of different colors,—gray, 
cream, milk white, others the deepest indigo blue, 
yet when examined they are all found to be of the 
purest white. Our officers sent some of the crew in 
a life boat to gather some of this ice for our use on 
the return trip. It was marvelous what immense 
blocks they would secure, but one proved to be too 
much ; just as they were hoisting it into the hold the 
hawser broke and down it went into the depths be- 
low, hawser and all. Mount Penrose, named from 
one of France’s most daring explorers, rises 10,000 
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feet above the sea. Mount Crillon, named for the 
French Minister of the Marine, towers 16,000 feet 
above the sea, and can be seen more than 100 miles 
out. Mount Fairweather is 14,708 feet above the sea. 
These mountains, with their snow-capped peaks, are 
visible from Glacier Bay. It has been reckoned that 
this immense mass of ice moves toward the sea dur- 
ing the summer, forty feet in every twenty-four hours, 
and discharges into the bay one hundred and forty 
millions cubic feet of ice during that time. We no- 
ticed a very great change in the face of the glacier 
while we stayed; when we reached it there was a most 
beautiful arch just in front; it was the admiration of 
all who beheld it, but it broke off with a tremendous 
crash and disappeared into the deep water. These 
changes may have been in operation for thousands of 
years. Professor Muir says in the earlier days of the 
ice age this glacier stood at a height of from three to 
four thousand feet above its present level. If that 
be true what may be its condition in ages to come? 
Time only will develop. If any one can endure the 


fatigue of climbing to the top of Muir Glacier, it is | 


said nearly thirty others are to be seen, all steadily 
and slowly moving toward the sea. 

The gong sounded repeatedly for luncheon, but 
few heeded it, all were so intent 
wondrous beauty of this stupendous mass of ice. 


velous scene. During the six hours we remained in 
front of the glacier, the sun was obscured, but the 
clouds were hidden behind the mountain peaks, and 
kindly withheld the moisture they seemed to be al- 
ways surcharged with. 
time for our departure had arrived,and the last whistle 
was sounded for “All aboard!” We would gladly 
have tarried longer, but our captain dare not, for we 
must get through the heavy ice floes before night. 


So the ship turns and slowly and steadily threads | 
her way among the icebergs, the sound of those im- | 


mense masses of ice falling into the water still ring- 
ing in our ears as we departed. Our captain, pilot, 
and first mate were again at their post on the bridge, 
giving their orders as before,when going through Icy 
Strait,—“ Steady, sir; ” “ Port, sir ;”’“ Starboard, sir.” 
Again our paddle-wheels broke off until I thought 


there would be none left; this retarded our progress, | 


We left the Corona in front of the glacier, some said 
to follow in our wake when we had ploughed through 
the ice and opened 
learned in San Francisco, from a gentleman who was 
on board the Corona, that the captain gave orders to 
that effect so they could render assistance to us if 
needed ; fortunately it was not. If the true state of 
affairs had been known at that time there would 
have been many an anxious heart, “ but where ignor- 
ance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.” Some have ex- 
pressed a desire to remain longer than the brief time 
allotted to them while the ship tarries, and it is con- 
templated building a hotel near by to accommodate 
those who wish to remain until the next ship comes. 

The tribes near to Glacier Bay are the Hoonaho. 
They are industrious and ingenious, making bracelets 
and spoons out of silver and copper. The workman- 
ship and finish of some cannot be excelled. Copper 
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gazing at the | different branches. 


| are to be seen all around of blue and emerald tints, 


We feared we might lose some feature of the mar- | Merging 


It was four o’clock p. m., the | 


| often at war with each other. 
| Chilkat blankets are made, and from the black horns 


| are fashioned. 


the way, but we afterwards | 





has been found ina pure state along Copper river, 
which flows into the Pacific Ocean, between Mount 
St. Elias and the peninsula of Kanai. The natives 
have utilized it for making household articles and 
also for ornament. Petroleum is also found on Cop- 
per river, coming to the surface, also near the Bay of 
Katmai. It was used by the Russians for lubricating 
purposes. [ron was also discovered by Prof. David- 
son. Mr. Seward said he found a range of hills the 
dust of which adhered to the magnet. Lieutenant 
Wood says he “noticed when journeying tarough 
floating ice in good weather the Indians would care- 
fully avoid striking pieces of ice, lest they should 
offend the Icy Spirit. But when the Ice Spirit beset 
them with peril they would not hesitate to retaliate 
by banging his subjects.” There are sixty-one vol- 
canic peaks in Alaska, most of them extinct. Mount 
Edgecombe, near Sitka, is the largest. 

The 23d we reached Idaho, where a new fishery 
has been. established, and took on 132 barrels of 
smoked salmon. Leaving Cross Sound or Icy Strait 
we enter Lynn Canal. This is adouble-headed inlet; 
the western branch at its head is called the Chilkat 
Inlet, the eastern branch the Chilkoot Inlet, named 
for two tribes of T’linket Indians who live on these 
It is a beautiful stream ; glaciers 


from beneath snow-capped mountains, 
Eagle Glacier, fully 1,200 feet high, is on the right, 


| and scores of others that have not been named. Just 


as we enter Chilkat Inlet we have a massive one, 
Davidson’s, on the left. Pyramid Harbor, latitude 
59° 20’ north, at the head of Chilkat Inlet, is so called 
on account of an island in its waters the shape of a 
pyramid. This was the highest point we reached. 
This brought us to the land of the Chilkats, the most 
vigorous and aggressive, but wealthiest and most in- 
dustrious tribe of the T’linkets. All the Alaskan In- 
dians, except the Hy-dahs, speak one language, the 
T’linket. They are divided into sub tribes such as 
Kootznahoos, Stickeens, Sitkas,etc. These tribes are 
It is here the famous 


of the white mountain goat the finest carved spoons 
Its pelt when washed and combed, 
forms a necessary part of their bedding, clothing, and 
household furniture. The wool combings are made 
into rolls by the women, who sit on the ground, and 
on the bared knee with the palm of their hands roll 
it into cord. This they dye in brilliant colors made 
of roots, grasses, moss, and different kinds of bark. 
The warp is white, hung on a carved, upright frame. 
Into this the bright colors, some white with colored 


figures, and stripes, are woven. Others are red, blue, 
| and yellow, with heavy fringe on three sides, the top 


being plain. They do not seem to regard the time,— 
frequently one year,—it takes to weave one of any 
consequence. Their work is protected during its 
manufacture by a covering like oil silk, made from the 
dressed intestines of the bear. 

Haraiet W. Paiste. 


THERE are songs without words, and there are ser- 
mons without words. A good life is such, and its 
melody and harmony are very sweet. 





